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PREPARING FOR WAR IN PEACE 


There is abundant evidence that the War and Navy Departments are plan- 
ning for greatly increased preparedness in this country. The magazines are care 
rying articles by responsible officers on the army and navy and their peace-time 
importance. The National Defense Act of June 4, 1920 outlines the military pol- 
icy of the United States. This calls for & maximum standing army of 280,000 

men and 17,000 officers, a National Guard of 800 per Congressman, or about 
435,000 in all. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is expected to produce 
about 5,000 officers annually. ‘The NEW YORK TIMES, March 16, 1923, states that 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps are expected to train 20,400 men this sum- 
mer, while about 9,900 students are expected to attend the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps summer course. The National Defense Act of 1920 provides for a 
Chemical Warfare Service charged with investigation, development, manufacture 

or procurement and supply of smoke and incendiary materials, toxic gases, and 

gas defense appliances, and the other equipment of chemical warfare; also the 
training of troops for such warfare, offensive and defensive. The NEW YORK TIMES 
for March 3, 1921 announced that the Chemical Warfare Service had invented a new 
poison so deadly that three drops would kill a person whose skin it touches. 


The plans for civilian military training are of especial interest. The 
general scheme for the organized reserves, according to Brigadier General 
Lassiter, is that they will provide more than half the force that is to be ready 
for any great emergency. They should have a brief period of training every year. 
In all, this force would consist of about three million men, The TIMES for 
March 12, 1923 announces a new plan by which battalions of railway engineers 
from each important system will be recruited as a part of the organized eserves. 
The scheme is that each battalion will contain three companies: one of train- 
Operating personnel, one of maintenance of way men, and one of equipment men. 

It is hoped that the higher officials of the railroad system will become offi- 
cers in the battalions. It is planned that not more than five per cent of the 


men On each system will be enlisted, so that in case of war there would still 
be men left to operate the railroads. 


The plans for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are very important 
‘in the reserve schems. According to the National Defense Act “one or more 
units in number which shall consist of a senior division organized at universi- 
( ties and colleges granting degrees....and at those essentially military schools 
not conferring degress, ... and a junior division organized at all other public 
and private educational institutions,....provided that no such unit shall be 
@stablished or maintained at any institution until an officer of the Regular 
Army shall have been detailed as professor of military science and tactics, nor 
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until such institution shall maintain under military instruction at least 100 
physically fit male students, except that in the case of units other than in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery, the minimum number shall be fifty. ... No 
1 such unit shall be established or maintained (except in land grant colleges) 
' * in an educational institution until the authorities of same agree to establish 
and maintain a two years’ elective or compulsory course of military training 
as @ minimum for its physically fit male students, which course, when entered 
upon by any student, shall, as regards such student, be a prerequisite for 
graduation unless he is relieved of this obligation by regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War. .. . No unit of such corps shall be organ- 
jzed or maintained at any educational institution the authorities of which 
fail or neglect to adopt into their curriculum the prescribed courses of mili- 


tary training or to devote at least an average of 3 hours per week per academic 
yoar to such military training." 


The Conference on Training for Citizenship and National Defense, Nov- 
ember 16 — 18 1922, called by the Secretary of War, emphasized in its findings 
the importance of a high citizen morale with reference to national emergencies; 
a trained leadership for national defense; and the injection into the curric- 
ulum and the entire regime of our colleges at every possible point of the idea 
of preparedness for the defense of the nation. Great stress is put upon the 
ROTC" — the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps — credit for attendance at which, 
it is proposed to give toward academic degrees. Junior units are recommended 
for high schools and preparatory schools tin 1922, 38,523 students in junior 
units) for the purpose of stimulating interest in military work. All these 
proposals have been approved by the Secretary of War. 


In THE NATION’S BUSINESS for January, 1923, Secretary Weeks says in an 
article entitled "Enlisting Business for Peace": "Today certain definite pro- 
grams for use in any emergency requiring mobilization of an army of consider- 
ably less than our full national strength have been developed. .. . Beyond 
that lies a path for equally careful preparation against a greater emergency, 
awar that would tax us to the utmost in man-power and resources." The War De- 
partment is also urging citizens’ rifle practice as an important part of gen- 
eral civilian preparedness. Elaborate plans are being worked out so that the 
War Department will have accurate information on all the manufacturing plants 
all over the country. Secretary Weeks also says: "There are being established 
between the War Department and American industrial life everywhere points of 
contact that should bring the American people into this business of making 

ready in peace for the task that the American people alone can accomplish in 
war. Colonel Wainwright is reaching out over the country to gauge and measure 


the existing manufacturing capacity and to appraise the war load each section 
is able to bear." 


In the NEW YORK TIMES for March 13, 1923, Assistant Secretary of War 
Wainwright advocates an increased aviation program, with an expenditure of 
$15,000,000 annually for the next five years for the development and expansion 
of the Army Air Service, and $10,000,000 annually for operating the service. 


There is also much propaganda for increasing the strength of the Navy. 
It is stated now that the United States is below the 5-5-3 ratio agreed upon 

by the Washington Conference with respect to capital ships, and much pressure 

is being brought to bring the Navy up to that standard, Congressman Kelley of 
Michigan summarized in Congress on December 14 the recommendations of the Navy 
Department as calling for remodeled battleships, sixteen 10,000—ton ships, siz 
Submarines, six gunboats, an additional airplane carrier and more aircraft. 
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The Nave! Commission, headed by Admiral Rodman, recommended in its report, sume 
rized in the NEW YORK TIMES for Januery 16, 1923, the scrapping of the Mare 
Tsland naval base and the building of one at Alameda and several other bases on 
both coasts and in Hawaii. Plans are also under way for a strong naval reserve. 


Captain Luke McNamee, Director of Naval Intelligence, writing in AMERI- 
oan INDUSTRIES for March, 1923, on "What the Navy Does for Industry", states 
that representatives of American commercial interests were taken to different 
places in the Near Hast by the navy and given special reports on business op- 
portunities by navy officers, One destroyer is kept at Samsun, Turkey, "to 
ook after American tobacco interests at that port. .. . American tobacco 
gompanies represented there depend practically entirely on the moral effect of 
having an American man-of-war in the port to have their tobacco released for 
shipment." In the NEW YORK TIMES for March 25, 1923, Captain McNamee is quoted 
as discussing the blunders of the German secret service during the war, showing 
how comparatively inefficient it was. “Unless appropriations are to be made in 
ignorance of what possible or probable strength could be brought against us by 
@ possible enemy, he declares, Congress, which provides for the national de- 
fense, must have information of the strength, disposition and probable intention 
of the other great powers of the world." This means a secret service in peace- 
time as well es in war. 


In addition to the efforts of the War and Navy Departments for a more 
elaborate system of preparedness for this country, the American Defense Society 
and the Nationel Security League are sending out literature along the same line. 
During 1922 the American Defense Society distributed 2,706 copies of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s picture and message on Americanism; these went to public schools, 
Y.M.C.A.*s, Y.M.H.A.'s, American Legion posts, etc. They also sent General 
Pershing on a tour through the middle west in November and December, 1922, to 
lecture on preparedness. They sent out 2,500 copies of an editorial entitled 
"Destruction of the Army First Step in Overthrow of Government", and other doc- 
vments including a good deal of literature on radicalism. The importance of 
their work mey be judged from the following excerpt from their Report: "That 
our work was effective may be judged from the following words of commendation 
from a government official: 'I again wish to express my deep appreciation of 
your effective work in the interest of National Defense. The passing of the 
Army Appropriation Bill by the Senate in six hours indicated that your past ef- 
forts have been felt by that body'." 


The National Security League is chiefly interested in promoting univer- 
sal military training according to a modified Swiss system. This wovld provide 
for training within the schools for boys from about 14 years of age up (the 
exact age limit has not been fixed), with a suggested period of concentrated 
training of from two months to one year when the boy has reached the age of 19 
or 20, with limited service for some years thereafter, The training would be 
without arms in the schools, but with voluntary work in the Cadet Corps where 
they would receive training in rifle practice. In “Universal Military Train- 
ing" the National Security League ostimates that this would provide "an avail- 
able reserve force actually organized of over 3,000,000 men under 24 years of 
age. Back of this would be the older forces of men up to 45 years of age, mak- 
ing approximately 8,000,000 more available.” It is evident that it would be 
but a short step from further development of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Oorps in the schools and colleges to such a system. In the same pamphlet is 
the following statements “A persistent campaign to educate the public at large 
bust be carried on by all true friends of National Preparedness, Most of the 
Opposition which has lately developed to universal military training has been 
@ue to lack of understanding of the measure proposed and a short-sighted view 
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as to the reletivo expense involved. There is much opposition from Congressmen. 
A sound public opinion should be developed on this subject". Much space is 
given in this literature to an explanation shat this system would not be an 
incentive to war, but would really insure peace. In this connection a state- 
ment from the National Security League in "A Plan of Universal Selectivo Train- 
ing" is of interest: "It is a plan in harmony with tho spirit of the present 
hour and crisis of the nation, which calls for trained men with guns in their 
hands, but it also includes within its effective scopes provision for safety 
against the menace of a neace so long end pros continued that the capae 
city of men for service and sacrifice dies o 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY 


The pamphlet recently published by Dr. John A. Ryan on “Tho Christian 
Doctrine of Property", an authorized Catholic pronouncement bearing the "Nihil 
Obstat" of the Censor Librorum ard the “Imprimatur" of the Archbishop of New 
York, is of great significance and timeliness. It is a compilation of three 
papers published during the last year, the first on the subject which is the 
title of the pamphlets; tho second, "A Sugrested Limitation of Capitalist Prope 
erty"; and the third,"The Church and a Botter Sociel Order". 


In tho first paver Dr. Ryan cites the Church fathers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries on the claims of ell mankind to the bounty of the sarth — Chrys- 
ostom: “Are not the earth and the fullness thereof the Lord’s? If, therefore, 
our possessions ara the common gift of the Lord, they belong also to our fele- 
lows; for all the things of the Lord ere common"; St. Augustine: "Tho Suverflue 
ities of the rich sre the necessaries of tha poor. They who possess superflue 
ities, possess the sonds of others"; St. Gregory the Great: "When we give necese 
saries to the needy, we do not bestow upon them our goods; we return to them 
their own; we pay a debt of justice, rather than fulfill a work of mercy". St. 
Thomas Aquinas is cited to the effect that property should be private so far 
as acquisition ard disposal are concerned, but common as regards its use. Dr. 
Ryan says tbat "Whon Cardinal Manning, some thirty-five years ago, reiterated 
this doctrine of the right of the starving man to appropriate alien goods to 
save himself from starvation, he was denounced as an anarchist by somo of the 
newspapers of that day. These journals showed that thoy were ignorant of the 
traditional Christian teaching of property rights; they knew only a false eth- 
ics of property." All this means that "the common right of use is superior to 
the private right of ownership. .. . The fact that the State sometimes vio- 
lates this order, exaggerating the privileges of private owners to such an exe 
tent as to deny tho common right of all to the gensral heritage, merely shows 
thet the State can sometimes do wrong." 


Specifically, Dr. Ryan calls attention to the fact that Catholic teach- 
ing "does not condemn public ownership of what are called public utilities, such 
as railroads, telegraphs, street railroads, and lighting concerns. It does not 
éven condemn public ownership of one or more of the great instruments of produc- 
tion which are not included in the field of public utilities. For example, it 
has nothing to say against State ownership of minos, or State ownership of any 
other particular industry if this were a necessary means of preventing monopo- 
listic extortion to the great detriment of the public welfare." The Church 
Opposes Socialism but does not favor restricting capital ownership to a minor- 
ity of the people. "Therefore," says Dr. Ryan, "those ultra conservative bene- 
ficiaries of the present order who see in the Church’s condemnation of Social- 
ism approval of the existing system with all its iniquities, are utterly mis- 
taken. They have missed tho fundamental principles and aims of the Church’s 
teaching." Further, "Right use, reasonable access to the common bounty, and 
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participation in the benefits of property on just and reasonable conditions, 
may 2180 require, and sometimes they do require, the recognition of labor 
unions, sharing by the workers in industrial management and in profits, and 
the limitation of rates of industrial interest by the State." 


The Limitation of Capitalist Property 


In the discussion of the limitation of capitalist property occurs an 
important statement concerning interest and profit. “According to the tradi- 
tional economic conception, profits are that residual, variable and indefinite 
share of the product which compensates the operating owner, the business man, 
for his labor and risk. That the active owner of an individual business, or 
the active partner in a firm, should obtain this share is economically reason- 
able, That the inactive member of a joint stock company should enjoy the same 
advantages, is an empty assumption; for he performs no labor and he is suffi- 
ciently compensated for his risk by his dividends. When he participates in 
the profits he does so merely as owner. But his function as owner has already 
been sufficiently recompensed in the dividends that he has received." The 
principle here enunciated is that "the rewards of the stockholders should be 
brought into harmony with his functions". Dr. Ryan questions whether the 
stockholders should sach year determine either the personnel of management or 
the policies of a companys "In the Dennison Manufacturing Company, of Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, the preferred shareholders receive a fixed annual re- 
turn but no profits, and so long as the business is reasonably prosperous, they 
have no authority over the management. The immediate control is in the hands 
of those managerial employess who have been with the company for at least five 
years." Catholic authorities are cited as insisting that no interest rate is 
just unless it is "moderate". "Some of them mention five per cent. Others 
dsfins it as ‘the rato prevailing in the open market.' If such a rate is fair 
On loans, it is likewise ethically sufficient on invested capital, on the 
shares of stock in a corporation, plus an additional percentage to meet the 
greater risk." Referring to Pope Leo's famous Encyclical "On the Condition of 
Labor", Dr. Ryan says, "The modern perversion of the property concept, the idea 
Of property as an instrument of indefinite gain, regardless of the functioning 
of the owner, receives from the Pope not even implicit recognition." Where 
abuse of the powers of ownership obtain, "the State would be justified in es- 
tablishing and enforcing the proposed arrangement, at least, as regards cor- 
porations. For these are creatures of the State, and their powers and func- 
tions can be modified by the State." 


The Church and a Better Social Order 


In the final article Dr. Ryan sets forth three courses which the 
Church may follow in giving effect to the doctrine here enunciated. It may 
lay down principles, pronounce judgments concerning existing practices, or 
actively advocate the adoption of measures found to be morally good. "For ex- 
ample, Pope Leo XIII condemned the Socialist organization of industrial society 
as morally wrong; and he approved labor unions, joint boards of employers and 
employees, and organizations for the adjustment of industrial disputes. Inci- 
dentally, one is tempted to observe that the condemnation of Socialism, whether 
by Pops, Bishop or priest, is never criticized by Catholic business men, while 
the approval of labor unions is not infrequently complained of as an improper 
‘interference in business'"., These three forms of "intervention" are found in 
all great Encyclicals and other declarations of the Popes on social questions. 
That the authorities of the Church should maintain with reference to such moa- 


sures "a specious attitude of ‘neutrality’" Dr. Ryan thinks "quite unnatural 
@nd not at all desirable." 
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JEWISH RABBIS ON SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The Central Conference of American Rabbis has issued a brief summary 
of declarations of the Conference during the last two years on the general 
gubject of social justice. The statement declares the right of labor "to ore 
ganize and bargain collectively through representatives of its own choosing", 
in order to secure its rights. It asserts the supremacy of the public wel- 
fare and calls upon both parties in industrial disputes to exhaust all the re- 
sources of peaceable settlement tefore resorting either to strike or lockout. 
The Conference "declares its abhorence of all interference, whether by private 
citizens or by officials, with the exercise of freedom of speech, oral or write 
ten, and of freedom of assemblage, both of which are guaranteed by the Constie 
tution." It also “condemns the use of private police under the guise of and 
in the caoacity of public administrators of the law as tyrannical and conducive 
to injustice and violence." 


The following "norms" are laid down as axiomatic: the maximum eight- 
hour day in industrial work, one day of rest in seven — compulsory, regulations 
securing sanitary working conditions, abolition of child labor, compensation 
for industrial accidents and occupational diseases, and provision for unem- 
ployment and old age. Preservation of adequate living standards is urged, and 
the tendency during tne period of deflation to destroy industrial standards is 
deplored. Employment bureaus are recommended; also a cooperative study of 
unemployment insurance by the parties to industry and the Government. The 
summary concludes with a denunciation of lynching and an endorsement of a Fed- 
eral anti-lynching law. 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


The National Catholic Welfare Council in a recent news release takes up 
the controversy over protective legistaticn and makes the following statements 


"Both men and women need protective legislation. The reason why women 
ask for additional legislation on hours and wages is that they have found it 
impossible so far to get decent standards of work without making decent stand- 
ards a matter of law. The employers are too strong for them to get decent 
wages and a reasonable day’s work without government help. Therefore, they ask 
for minimum wage laws und laws limiting the number of hours they are to work 
during a day cr a week, 


"Men have not asked thus far for minimum wage laws because those who 
have been organized have either been able to get decent wages through their 
organizations or they expect to do so. Those who have failed to secure a de- 
cent family living wage have trusted in the example set by other unions which 
have succeeded and they have been content to abide in the hope that they will 
be strongly organized enough at some time in the not too distant future to get 
decent wages by collective bargaining." 


During the past two weeks new interest has been aroused in wages in the 
textile industry by announcements in the press of a series of wage increases 
amounting in practically every instance to 12% per cent. The movement was 
Started by the American Woolen Company which announced on March 21 that on 
April 30 the wages of its 36,000 employes would be increased by this amount. 
The movement toward higher wages started by the American Woolen Company was 
followed shortly by the leading cotton and woolen textile manufacturing plants 
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of New England. In each case the increase will go into effect on April 30 and 
it appears that by the time the increase becomes effective it will be practi- 
cally general for the textile industry of the north. 


What this increase means to the workers can only be estimated. The 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association prepared some wage statistics during 
1922, According to their report the composite wage for all of the workers in 
the industry in June, 1921 amounted to $13.99 in the South and $18.71 in the 
North. The National Industrial Conference Board, composed of manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, has issued a report on wages which gives earnings in the cotton in- 
dustry reported by a limited number of establishments (Research Report No. 52). 
According to these statistics the average weekly earnings in December, 1921 
amounted to $15.50 in the South and $18.59 in the North. To take a convenient 
round figure $18.50 might represent the average weekly earnings in the North at 
the end of 1921. During January and February, 1922, wage cuts amounting to 20 
per cens were announced by the manufacturers and the long strike ensued. In a 
few local plants compromise settlements were made but in the large textile cen- 
ters of New England the strike continued till the fall of 1922 when a settlement 
was reached making it possible for the strikers to go back to work at their old 
wage scale. According to the statistics prepared by the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions this would mean that up until the time of the currently announced in- 
creases the average weekly earnings of employes approximated $18.50. The an- 
nounced increase of 123 per cent would add $2.31 giving e@ total averace wage of 
$20.81, or a yearly total, assuming continuous employment, of $1,082. 


THE COMMUNIST TRIAL 


It is too early to report and interpret developments in the trial now 
going on of the members of the Commurist Party arrested last August after a se- 
cret convention held in the woods near Bridgeman, Michigan. The division of the 
jury, six to six, in the case of William Z. Foster appears to have been due to 
Conflicting opinions as to whether the Communists taught and encouraged violence 
within the meaning of the law — the Criminal Syndicalism statute of Michigan. 
The cases were discussed in the January Bulletin of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service which took the position that "There is no issue except those of 
free speech and ireedom of assembly; no overt criminal act is charged; no evi- 
dence offered except doctrines advocated by the Communists.” The Bulletin 
sketches the background of the conflict, the nature of the Communist Party, its 
Bius and program, ana raises the issue, "Can a political party constitutionally 
be outlawed? Li so, where will the process stop?" 


An unusual feature of these cases is the participation of Federal offi- 
cers, although no Federal law was involved. There are statutes comparable to 
the Michigan Criminal Syndicalism law in some states. It was under such a stat- 
ute thet Jim Larkin, recently pardoned by Governor Smith of New York, was con- 
victed. The Governor said concerning the case: "It is my duty to recognize the 
authority of the Court of Appeals. And yet i find that two of the Judges dis- 
sented from the judgment in an opinion strongly maintaining that Lerkin was un- 
justly convicted in that he was not advocating anarchy (which is the absence of 
all organized government) but merely a new and radically different form of or- 
ganized government." The Governor also stated his opinion, concerning the is- 
sue raised in the cause, thus: "Political progress results from the clash of cone 
flicting opinions. The public assertion of an erroneous doctrine is perhaps 
the surest way to disclose the error and make it evident to the electorate." 


In contrast to the Communist tactics it is significant to note that the 
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I... has reaffirmed its opposition to violence. The April 7, 1923 issue of 
INDUSTRIAL SOLIDARITY, the I.#.W. weekly paper traces the history of this 
stand. 


At the time of the Chicago trial of I.W.W. members in 1918, the General 
Executive Board of the I.W.W. passed a resolution declaring: "Therefore, in 
order that our position on such matters may be made clear and unequivocal, we, 
the General Executive Board of the said Industrial Workers of the World, do 
hereby declare that said organization does not now, and never has believed in 
nor advocated either destruction or violence as means of accomplishing indus- 
trial reform; first, because no principle was ever settled by such methods; 
second, because industrial history has taught us that when strikers resort to 
violence and unlawful methois all the resources of the Government are immedi- 
ately arrayed against them and they lose their cause; third, because such 
methods destroy the constructive impulse which it is the purpose of this or- 
ganization to foster, and develop, in order that the workers may fit them- 
selves to assume their place in the new society. ..." 


THE INTERNATIONAL INTERPRETER 


The INTERNATIONAL INTERPRETER has completed its first year. Its an- 
nounced purpose is "to substitute for suspicion, amity and cooperation among 
the nations." To the end that information gleaned from world-wide sources 
might be interpreted "from the world standpoint," the Interpreter Publishing 
Corporation remains free from supporting groups representing "any political, 
finencial, navional or sectarian interest. Its stock is widely held by a very 


large group in different nations. .. . Upholding no special interest and 
Opposing none as such, it judges actions rather than men, and points out what 
opposes progress and what makes for progress among the peoples of the world." 
The Interpreter believes that world-wide prohibition, equal rights for men and 
women, abolition of war, and international council for disputes, are four sub- 
jects at least which lie within the realm of science and law, and do not lend 
themselves therefore to opinion. It already clazms 15,000 subscribers and 
goes to every state and to nearly every country. 

The Interpreter seldom carries signed articles: it aims to leave the 
reader free to see without bias and to be won by the power of the facts of- 
fered. It endeavors to "do the watching for yous; the thinking you should do 
Only for yourself." The staff is headed by Mr. Frederick Dixon. A series of 
reprints is planned, devoted to different topics and made from editorials and 
letters published in the regular issues of the magazine. Reprint No. 1 (25 
cents), The League of Nations, has just been released. Subscription, $6.00 
for 52 issues; 268 West 40th Street, New York City. 


